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Many of God's Children Have Turned Out Badly/ 
But they Are Still His Children, and He Loves 

Them Dearly 



NCE again we are 
brought face to face 
with Calvary to watch 
; : Jesus. the God-man, 

hang there and die for 
-,' S ■ ; ,< us. The supreme sacri- 
/ flee made by God the 
^zssm^ Father in another at- 
tempt to win sinful 
men back to Himself fails to ac- 
complish its aim. Those whom God 



and me — the propitiation for our 

sins. Listen. lie's praying for us: 

''Father, forgive them; 

They know not what they do I" 

Ah, but don't we know? Let us 
inquire of our hearts about this. 

Jesus may have prayed further: 
"We must go on loving them and 
forgive even the worst of them if 
they will repent." And, just like 
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loved as His children turned upon Him. the last thing Jesus did, even 



His Beloved Son and murdered 
Him— God's blessed Son murdered 
by God's chosen people. How the 
Father must have suffered! 

Of all his wonderful glorious 
works, man has been, from the be- 
ginning, God's infinite heartache. 
Man was to be only less than his 
Creator, a part of God's holy fam- 
ily; pure, like his Father; worthy 
of the supreme love that was to be 
bestowed upon him; the ultimate of 
all His creations. 

But as soon as God gave man a 
will to decide his own course in life 
he chose to do evil, and stamped 
the whole human race with the 



m the moments of His own greatest 
agony, was to forgive a murdering 
thief who, in faith, sensed the 
Divinity of his companion in death 
and cried for mercy. Jesus was 
bringing one bad son back with Him 
to the Father. 

Many of God's children have 
turned out badly — even as you and 
I — yet we are still His children, His 
bad children; and He loves us 
though sin may obliterate all semb- 
lance of God in us. 

I have a physician friend, a 
specialist in bone diseases. One day 

, r .,-Lm mv. I was standing with him in front of 

ought of sin. Fie was to multiply in his office, when a very beautiful 
purity; he defiled this function in woman stepped out of an expensive 
lust. Hate, envy and murder were car that drew up to the curb, 
soon born. As the people increased Everything about this woman de- 
in numbers so did their sins grow noted wealth and refinement, 
more revolting, until God, repent- Reaching in to the back seat, she 
ing of His creation, destroyed all tenderly lifted out a terribly mis- 
numanlnnd, with the exception of shapen and utterly helpless child, 
iNoah and his family, who found whose features were contorted and 
S r fc? +1 ln His sight. very unlovely. As she gathered the 

with this remnant of the human little one into her arms the beauti- 
lace Lrod made a fresh start to ful woman kissed it lovingly and 
replenish _ the earth; always with talked to it sweetly, 
the yearning that He would raise up Repulsive as the little being was 

a ramify for_ Himself — one that was to us who only looked on, never 



worthy of His love and companion 
ship. But again, as Noah's seed in- 
creased m numbers, the people be- 



theless it was her child; flesh of her 
flesh. She had given it birth, and. 
she loved it with all her mother 



came so denied that God destroyed heart. I was told by the doctor 
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whole cities and nation. 
of them. 

In another effort. 
God made a covenant 
with Abraham, His 
friend, that in his seed 
God would have His 
own chosen people. His 
great questioning heart 
was again reaching out 
for a holy family of 
His own. These, too, 
soon became His 
especial heartache. Yet 
He loved them with an 
everlasting love, and 
sought in every way to 
win them to ' Himself, 
even to sending His 
only begotten Son to be 
born at Bethlehem; to 
grow up among His 
people; work with 
them; love them; teach 
them; heal their in- 
firmities; entreat them 
to see in Him their 
loving Father God; 
that He might estab- 
lish a kingdom that 
shall have no end! In- 
stead, this chosen seed 
of His friend Abraham 
rejected and crucified 
the Son of God. 

But let us gaze for a 
moment upon the 
Cross. There Jesus 
hangs. Watch Flis face! 
With ineffable love that 
we cannot fathom He 
suffers there for you 




HENRY FRED 
MILANS, the author 
of the moving article 
on this page, prior to 
his conversion, was 
one of God's real 
"heartaches." Having 
attained to the iofty 
position of editor of 
one of New York's 
most influential news- 
papers, through in- 
toxicating liquor he 
sank to the deepest 
abvss of a drunkard's 
misery. 

One day, however, 
through the instru- 
mentality of a Cana- 
dian woman Salva- 
tionist, he was led to 
God during a "Booz- 
ers'" Campaign con- 
ducted by Commis- 
sioner Wm. Mclntyre, 
a former Canadian 
Officer now retired in 
the United States, and 
a truly marvellous 
change was wrought 
in his life. 



that she had two other 
perfect children whom 
she loved. But this one, 
too, was beautiful to 
her. Maybe she loved it 
even more because of 
its affliction. She was 
spending a fortune 
upon it in the hope of 
making it a normal 
child. 

God wanted His chil- 
dren. He would create 



I them perfect and in 



His own image, even 
though He must have 
known if they were 
given a will to decide 
for themselves they 
could choose to do evil 
They might not be 
what He so fondly 
hoped they would be. 

I recently heard a 
fine young man of God 
illustrate this point by 
saying: 'After our 
marriage I took my 
wife to a children's 
hospital, where we 
gazed upon poor lit- 
tle misshapen beings, 
deformed from birth. 
As we looked with 
pity, I asked: "After 
seeing these little ones, 
shall we still have 
children? Are we pre- 
pared to love one like 
these if it should 
come?' After deep 
thought, my young 
wife replied that she 
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THE FORGIVING CHRIST 
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would cherish whatever God might 
give us." 

God had to banish Adam and Eve 
for disobedience to His expressed 
warning to eat not the fruit of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. After taking the forbidden 
fruit they had to go their own evil 
way in the earth. And yet the 
Father loved them with an ever- 
lasting love, and followed after 
them, pleading that they return to 
their God. He even came to earth 
in the person of Jesus Christ to try 
to win them back to Himself. This 
is the expression of the Father's' 
supreme love for all His children. 

_ So has God been trying, ever 
since the time of Eden, to make us 
new creatures. He came to us as 
the Babe of Bethlehem; He died 
for us — the God-man, Christ Jesus — 
on Calvary. From the manger to 
the Cross the Son sought to make 
known to us the great love of His 
Father; His yearning to forgive us; 
His anxiety to save us. But we 
crucified Him then, and we crucify 
Him to-day. 

Look Closely at the Cross! 

But, come; let us — you and me — 
look closely again at the Cross. See, 
Jesus is spiked to its beams; and 
now there's a gaping spear hole in 
His side. 

Study His awful agony — all for 
you and me. Place alongside this 
the sins of our lives that tear open 
His wounds afresh; and then mar- 
vel at Love Supreme that pleads, 
"Father forgive them" — you and 
me! Surely, "greater love hath no 
man than this!" 

It is God's love for the children 
He wants so much for His own. Sin 
robs us of ail beauty; makes us 
vile and repulsive; but we are, 
nonetheless, His children. 

As I think of God's heartache, my 
mind goes back to one of His won- 
derful mothers whom I have known. 
She was happy when each of her 
seven children came. To her devout 
soul, they came direct from her 



Heavenly Father. Then this moth- 
er's heart yearned for a son to give 
to God for His ministry. The "boy 
came, and to her he was a perfect 
boy — fine and wonderful, without 
a blemish. She would raise him for 
her Maker; fit him for His service. 
She wrapped her perfect boy about 
with her love; consecrated him 
daily in her prayers; guarded him 
carefully from every evil — just as 
God did with Adam in Eden. But 
Satan wormed his way into the 
perfect boy's life, made him a vile, 
sinful outcast, and left him to die 
on life's scrapheap. 

But that mother just went on 
loving her boy and pleading and 
praying and hoping for him. One 
day, after she had spent forty long- 
years in agonizing prayer, that 
mother's son, her gift to God, came 
back to her, born again by the 
grace of a loving Heavenly Father, 
to whom he rightly belonged. She 
sweetly patted his cheeks and 
smoothed his hair. "My son has 
come back to me; and I'm so glad 
to have you back," she said. 

That's like God's love for us. 
After all our evil wanderings, al- 
ways His children; glad to" have 
us back. 

This is the message of Calvary. 

As we turn from the Cross let us 
listen to the echo of His pleading: 

"Come unto Me." "God is love." 
"Though your sins be as scarlet." 
"Whosoever will — Come!" Even you 
and me! 

Love's Triumphant Consummation 
Love ineffable was born to us in 
Bethlehem's manger. It had its 
triumphant consummation in Cal- 
vary—Father God's supreme sacri- 
fice for His perverse children. 

And now Christ is risen and is 
ascended to the Father as our 
Intercessor. Hallelujah! 
This is the message of Easter! 
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ardens of the Worl 

WHERE FRAGRANT FLOWERS BLOOM 








GARDEN is a love- 
some thing, 
God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot — 
The veriest School 
of Peace; and yet 
the fool 
Contends that God U 

not — 
Not God! In Gardens! 
when the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign: 
'Tis very sure God walks 
in mine. 



For many years an outstanding attraction to tourists has been 
Mr. Butchart's enchanting sunken gardens at Victoria, B.C. Fern, 
foliage and flower, artistically arranged, provide the eye and soul 
with a picture of unsurpassed charm 



Lovingly tended is the Garden of Gethsemane in which 
Jesus spent the night before His Crucifixion. It was hero 
that He uttered the cry of resignation, "Not my will, but 
i hine be done." Ancient olive trees, perhaps the very 
trees that looked down upon the praying Saviour, are here seen surrounded 
with colorful flower beds, and plants of many Palestinian varieties. 




Maidens, attir- 
ed in costumes 
of the period, 
add grace to an 
old - fashioned 
rose garden 
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[SEE FliOX' 

AN artist can choose for illustra- 
tion only one moment of time. 
Hofmann has chosen the mo- 
ment of victory. 

Fully to appreciate what the 
whole experience meant to Jesus 
we should examine pictures by 
other artists, says Albert E. Bailey 
in The Upper Room. Green (Ameri- 
can, twentieth century) shows us 
Christ prostrate on a grassy bank 
before a luminous cross in the trees 
above. That represents the recoil of 
a mortal from the tragedy of death. 
Vogal (German, twentieth century) 
shows Christ on His knees, protest- 
ing with agonized hands against a 
blood-red cup in the air before him, 
while an angel supports His faint- 
ing figure. That is collapse. Vezoux 
(French, twentieth century) shows 
Him kneeling beneath the olive 
trees and in a clairvoyant vision 
watching Himself bear His cross 
along the dusty road of to-morrow. 
That is fortifying Himself for an 
ordeal. El Greco (Spanish, seven- 
teenth century) shows Him aroused 
from prayer by an angel who kneels 
in adoration but half conceals a 
chalice. That is a reminder of duty. 
In all these and many more the 
emphasis is on the struggle. 

Hofmann alone shows the happy 
ending. He gives us the moment 
when faith has displaced sight. That 
new spiritual hold upon God is rep- 
resented by the face that has be- 
come serene, and symbolized by the 
aura of light that is a victor's crown 
upon His' head. The light streaming 
down is Heaven's approval and re- 
ward, which like some kind ne- 
penthe has erased from face and 
memory all traces of struggle. This 
is why most people prefer Hof- 
mann's picture to all others: they 
would rather live with victory than 
with defeat. 

To the famous "Ten Decisive Bat- 
tles of History" we should add an- 
other, the Battle of Gethsemane. It 
was a battle in the soul of Jesus . . . 
He had conceived Himself to be the 
Herald of a great new Kingdom. 
Ever since His baptism He had 
known He was to play a leading 
part in it. Over that Kingdom God 
was to rule. In that Kingdom were 
to be found those fortunate ones 
who "feel their spiritual need" 
(Matt. 5:3), who are "hungry and 
thirsty for uprightness, who are 
pure in heart, who are peace- 
makers" (Matt. 5:6, 8, 9). His disci- 
ples had been chosen to be His 
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lieutenants. By precept, example, 
and co-operation, He had been 
training them for months for high 
service in that Kingdom. With what 
result? Two of them had put their 
mother up to exact for them the 
promise of the two chief offices in 
the kingdom (Matt. 20:21). All the 
disciples had been involved in a 
discussion of their relative import- 
ance (Mark. 9:33-35). 

And on this very night, the sol- 
emnity of the last meal had not 
been able to banish that spirit of 
rivalry, that will to power, of which 
He had said. "It shall not be so 
among you" (Luke 22:24-26). That 
was a dreadful testimony to His 
failure: these chosen ones, who will 
have to carry on after He is taken, 
have not caught the faintest idea of 
what it is all about — and one of 
them has even bargained to betray 
Him, the crucial job has not been 
done. When He dies the vast enter- 
prise will go out like a candle. 

"Run away," says the Tempter. 








t^##t^# ;U He is not here: for He is risen"##ti##^ 

Matthew 28:6 ) 
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1. 'Christ the Lord is risen to - day!'_ Hal" 
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"Don't let them capture you 
to-night. Tell the eleven to 
meet you next week over 
in Pella, or the fastnesses 
of Bozzra, where for an- 
other six months you can 
drive this truth into their 
dull heads — that the King- 
dom of God is not for self- 
asserters, for place-seekers, 
but for those who feel their 
spiritual need, for those 
who are hungry and thirsty 
for uprightness, for the 
pure in heart, the peace- 
makers." More time! More 
time! 

But consider. Each day 
you have been obedient to 
your Heavenly vision. Step 
by step you have followed 
the path your Father has 
marked out, and that path 
has led you into the blind 
alley. The band and Judas 
are even now crossing the 
Kedron. 

Then it must be your 
Father's will that you die — 
to-morrow. Can you trust 
Him? Can you face what 
seems like absolute failure 
and go down and out in the 
blackest midnight, in full 
confidence that He knows 
best? 

_ Then the light breaks, as 
m Hofmann's picture. 

['Painting- by Bourg-uereau 



GLORIOUS IN CONQUES 

fl Seasonal Message from 
Commissioner Benjamin Orames 

Territorial Commander for Canada, Newfoundland, Alaska and Bermuda 

ROWNS and thrones may perish, Kingdoms 
rise and wane," wrote the poet, and this was 
^^^^^ : perhaps never more true than to-day, but in 

^^^^H a world of changing frontiers, of death and 

i^ H destruction on every hand, one glorious fact remains — 
the fact of a Risen Christ. 

The Christ of the Garden of Gethsemane was ter- 
rible in anguish. 

The Christ of the Cross was triumphant in suffer- 
ing. 

The Christ of the Tomb was feared by many to be 
the end of things. 

The Christ of the Resurrection was glorious in con- 
quest over the last enemy. 

Again at Easter-time we weep with those that weep, 
but also rejoice with that great host who every Easter 
Sunday morning throughout Christendom raise a paean 
of praise to the One who said: "I am He that liveth, and 
was dead, and behold, I am ALIVE FOR EVERMORE." 



Territorial Headquarters, 
Toronto. 




The Holy Grail; an Interesting Relic 



HE Great Chalice of Antioch, 
which some persons believe to 
be the Holy Grail of Tennyson's 
King Arthur legend, the oldest and 
most precious relic of Christen- 
dom, not long ago was placed on 
exhibition at the entrance of the 
Chapel of Resurrection in St. 
Thomas' Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New York City. 

The cup was found by Arab 
workmen in 1910 beneath the ruins 
of a Christian church built in the 
ancient Syrian city of Antioch by 
the Emperor Constantine in the 
fourth century and destroyed by a 



disastrous earthquake in S26 A.D. 

The chalice, an oval silver cup 
encased in an elaborately sculp- 
tured sheathing of gold and silver 
leaf, was authenticated as dating 
from the first century of the Chris- 
tian era by Dr. Gustavus x\dolphus 
Eisen, a Swedish archeologist. 

The chalice owned by Fahim 
Kouchakji, art dealer, was kept in 
a vault in the Chatham Phenix 
Bank, Fifth Avenue, from the time 
of its arrival in 1914 until 1931 
when Mr. Kouchakji took it to Paris' 
to be exhibited as part of a collec- 
tion of Christian art in the Louvre 
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T/ie foHoK; i'??o sto? - y is based 

on PttuT-s' statement in Galatians 
1:18: "Then after three years I 
went up to Jerusalem to see 
Peter, and abode with him 
fifteen days." 

HE sun was set- 
ting over the city 
of Jerusalem, and 
t h e magnificent; 
s t r u c t u r e of 
Herod's temple 
seemed to be 
m a d e of solid 
gold instead of 
w h i t e marble. 
But the two men seated on a roof- 
top in one of the outer suburbs 
were so engrossed in conversation 
that they paid no attention to the 
beautiful sight. They were seated 
on mats in a sheltered corner of the 
flat roof, and a brightly colored 
awning was stretched above them, 
to protect them from the rays of the 
sun or from prying eyes on other 
roof-tops. 

The two men presented a strik- 





"Have no fear. 

Peter. Remember 

that I also have 

sinned" 



ing contrast in appearance. The one 
was a broad burly man of perhaps 
forty-five or fifty, whose whole ap- 
pearance bespoke virility and 
energy. The round head with its 
crisp curling hair, the bright eves, 
the slightly flared nostril, all spoke 
of impetuosity and courage, and 
while he talked he tied and untied 
knots in a piece of twine. 

Plis companion's looks were in 
complete opposition. He was older, 
and bore an air of delicacy and ill- 
health, which showed in' his thin 
stooping shoulders and hollow 
cheeks. But no ill-health could dis- 
guise the splendid forehead and 
eyes, or the strongly marked aqu- 
iline nose, denoting strength of in- 
tellect if not of body. He is speak- 
ing at this moment. 

"Were you there, Peter, when the 
Master was apprehended in the 
garden by the brook Keclron?" 

"Indeed I was there, Brother Paul, 
but it is a memory that will rend 
my heart to my life's end for the 
part I played therein. Yet I will tell 
you all and hide none of my shame, 
for if I were to hide my shame I 
should also be hiding my Master's 
forgiving love." 

"Have no fear, Peter. Remember 
that I also have sinned." 

"Be it so, then." Peter paused, 
and for a moment the strong brown 
hand clenched and unclenched. 
Then he went on; "We had scarcely 
wakened from the deep sleep into 
which fatigue and sorrow had 
thrown us when we saw lights, 
heard a number of voices, and saw 
a large crowd of men coming to- 
wards us. As they came nearer we 
saw that they all had swords and 
sticks; one would think they had 
come to capture a tiger. But when 
I saw the traitor Judas step up and 
give my Master a kiss, I detected 
his vile trick to point Him out to 
His enemies, and I was filled with 
rage. 

"Then when one of the High 
Priest's servants, one Malchus, laid 
his dirty hands on my Master to 
bind Him, I just swung with my 
sword intending to cleave his skull, 
but the blow struck glancingly, and 
it merely shored off his ear. But my 
Master, before they led Him away, 
stooped clown to Malchus as he lay 
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Paul at Athens 



bleeding on the ground and touched 
the wound, and the ear was re- 
stored as whole as the other. Then 
they hustled Him away. We all 
scattered in our fear, but in a few 
minutes John and I decided to fol- 
low at a distance. John said he 
knew the High Priest so well that 
he would be able to get into the 
house and hear what went on. 

"Thus when we got there he 
entered without any difficulty, and 
then he came out and brought me 
in. too. But I was frightened. No 
one said anything to John, because 
lie had influence, but it seemed as 
if everyone was glaring at me. Then 
I saw a kinsman of Malchus. and I 
feared the more lest I should be 
cast into prison for what I had 
done. So I went to mingle with a 
crowd around the fire, hoping to 
escape notice. I thought there I was 
safe, but I had no sooner sat down 
when a serving maid said in a shrill 
voice. This is another of them!' 

Indescribable Terror 

"Paul. I cannot describe to you 
what terror came over me at that 
moment of recognition! I hardly 
knew what I was saying, but to my 
horror I heard myself declaring that 
I had never laid eyes on the Man. 
Then, filled with shame, but afraid 
yet that she might pursue the sub- 
ject, I went out into the outer court 
to get away from her. Here I could 
still see what was going on inside, 
and I could see the Master, stand- 
ing bound in the inner hall. For a 
few minutes I thought I was safe, 
but then another maid recognized 
me, and, oh. Paul, I denied my be- 
loved Master again, this time' with 
an oath." 

Here Peter paused, the bright 
eyes clouded over with tears, and 
the broad breast heaved. 

"He knoweth our frame; He re- 
membereth that we are dust." said 



Paul softly, in the ancient Hebrew, 
and Peter, as if comforted, lifted 
his head and resumed his narrative. 

"Then came the part which I shall 
never be able to forget till my dy- 
ing clay. My confusion and my 
cowardly terror had now reached 
their height, but yet I could not tear 
myself from the place. Just as I 
was trying to make up my mind to 
do so before anyone else recognized 
me, several people at once came up 
to me, saying they knew very well 
I was one of His disciples, because 
of my north-country accent. 

"It seems as if my nerve gave 
way entirely then, and I cursed and 
swore at them, saying I did not even 
know Him! Those around me stood 
silent, amazed at my outburst, and 
there was a moment's quiet. Paul, 
at that moment a rooster out in the 
yard crowed, and I shall never be 
able to hear one crow again with- 
out remembering the "agony of 
that moment's realization. And as I 
stood there stricken, my Master, my 
Jesus, turned His head and looked 
into my eyes and into my heart. I 
cannot speak of it! I can only tell 
you that I rushed out of the build- 
ing, and my foolish, wicked heart 
broke." 

"We have both sorely grieved His 
loving heart, brother Peter," said 
Paul, in the pause that followed. 
"But tell me again of your part in 
the next three days, for I can never 
tire of hearing it." 

Peter gave a deep sigh. "I hardly 
knew what to do with myself for 
horror and remorse," he said, "and 
besides my own sorrow I had to 
contend with the coldness of my 
comrades. Even the loving John 



seemed as if he could not bear to 
speak to me. I would have given 
years of my life if I could have 
thrown myself at the feet of Jesus, 
but the legionaries had Him." 

"Did you follow Him to Calvary?" 
enquired the older man. 

"No," said Peter, in a low, an- 
guished voice, "for wherever I went 
I thought I could see His eyes fast- 
ened on me with the same look 
th;:t He had given me in the hall of 
Caiaphas. How could I meet those 
eyes again? How could I see Him 
die the death of a criminal? Ah, no, 
I could not see Him die. Yet I 
know now that if I had only gone 
there, Pie would have given me a 
message of love and forgiveness to 
lieal my broken heart." 

"But are you sure that He really 
died? Did you actually see Him 
dead?'' asked Paul. 

Peter sprang to his feet. "Ah, you 
have heard the tale which the 
scribes and the Pharisees put about! 
But never believe it for an instant! 
I solemnly aver to you, Paul, that 
with my own eyes I saw Him lying 
dead. For when I heard that the 
worthy Joseph of Arimathaea had 
offered to inter our Master in his 
own new grave, then I hurried to 
the scene. I arrived just as they 
laid Him on the bier to carry Him 
to the tomb. Ah, Paul, if you could 
but have seen that poor broken 
body you would never have asked 
if He had really died. His face was 
covered with wounds and bruises, 
dust and blood; His hands and 
feet were pierced through with 
great wounds, and His back was 
torn and lacerated with scourging. 
And if you still had any doubt 
there was a great rift in His side 
where the centurion had thrust his 
spear right to the very heart I 
helped to lift Him, and when the 
women had washed and bound 
Him, and tied a napkin about His 
head, I helped to lay Him in the 



grave, and we rolled a great stone 
before the entrance. And then the 
stone was sealed, and a guard of 
soldiers set. Ah, no, never doubt 
out that He was really dead." 

Peter reseated himself on the mat 
and a painful silence ensued. It was 
broken by Paul. "Continue, brother 
't 0es not P ain y°u too much " 
'Never had we passed such a long- 
dreary Sabbath as that one," re- 
sumed Peter. "For although the 
Master had tried to prepare us, we 
could not grasp that He was really 
to die and die the death of a crim- 
inal. I do not think that any one 
of us, except perhaps His mother 
Mary, or possibly John, had a single 
spark of hope that He would rise. 
As for me, I thought that I should 
become insane. My Master was dead 
boi n S ^ St ac *. Awards Him had 
f n, H I deny Hl 1 m! J could have 
Irt „ } "} !l iy heart to das h my- 
t G L ut T f the world even as the 
tiaitor Judas had done 

"Perhaps I should indeed have 

Jo e hn- S T°oh aSh V had ?* not bee " for 
vwi ^ V ? ose lovin § hear t di- 
vined what I must be suffering, 
and came to 
be with me. 
Thus, at the 
dawning o f 
the first clay 
of the week 
we were to- 
gether. W e 
were talking 
i n heaviness 
of heart when 
we heard a 
frenzied 
(Continued ■ 
on. page 14) 
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^1 DWARD JOSEPH TREVOR, or "Gentle- 
W?^— ' man Joe," as he was known to his more 
intimate friends, was one of those for- 
tunates on whom the sun ever seemed 
to shine. He dodged misfortune as a 
messenger boy dodges traffic, and when 
trouble knocked at his front door he was 
sure to be out. 

Joe was also, as regarding his deportment, 
one of nature's gentlemen and his sunny dispo- 
sition won for him many acquaintances, from 
which fact he took close advantage and made 
much gain. For as a manipulator of the paste- 
boards, he had few equals in the wicle-snread- 
mg Canadian West, and spent his time,* spare 
and otherwise, in the risky business of gamb- 
ling. 

It may be said that he seldom lost a game, 
and however mad his opponents got always 
managed to maintain an imperturbable external 
appearance. His smile appeared to be inex- 
tinguishable, and at the end of a long and ex- 
citable evening in a hotel parlor he would calmly 
raise his fedora politely and smile his way out 
on to the street. The next day he would be in 
another town, practising his skill in another 
saloon with eminently profitable results. 

"Gentleman Joe" was often wanted by the 
police, but such were his agility and plausibility 
that he managed to evade capture time after 
time, _and while the authorities vainly searched 
for him in one town he was away in the next, 
carrying on his "trade" of fleecing the unwary 
with the greatest of composure. 

Sometimes Rich, Often Penniless 

Many a fortune did he make and just as 
many did he lose. As with most of the gambling 
fraternity, the watchword was, "Easy come and 
easy go." Often was he quite rich but more fre- 
quently was he penniless. 

It would not be fair to Joe to say that all of 
his ill-gotten "earnings" went to waste. With 
that peculiar twist of conscience which men of 
his class often adopt he gave generously to good 
causes, and while he would unconcernedly fleece 
a wealthy rancher in a game of poker, he could 
not bear to see a man go hungry. 

Meeting a woman Salvationist collecting for 
Corps funds on the street corner one day, to her 
astonishment, he thrust into her tambourine a 



TJfE lejt His Father's Throne above, 
J[~JL So free, so infinite His grace! 
Emptied Himself of all but love, 
And bled, for Adam's helpless race; 
'Tis mercy all, immense and free, 
For, O my God, it found out me! 

Long my imprisoned spirit lay 

Fast bound in sin and nature's night; 

Thine eye diffused a quickening ray; 
I tooke; the dungeon flamed with' light! 

My chains fell off, my heart was free, 

I rose, went forth, and followed Thee. 

Charles Wesley. 



roll of crisp bills and remarked as he strode 
off, "If I had any religion at all I should like to 
belong to you people." 

Cheery Countenance Covered Troubling- Thoughts 

This Robin Hood style of procedure did not, 
of course, ease a certain weighty burden which 
lay on Joe's generous heart, but his cheery 
countenance covered a multitude of troubling 
thoughts. 

One day his long run of "luck" came to an 
abrupt end, and in a very curious way. An old 
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Gentleman Joe Saw the 
Vision Splendid That Night, 
and Thereafter Became a 
Changed Man and 
God-fearing Citizen 




friend of the gambler's ,' • : 

was overtaken by the , ,; . 7: 

long arm of the law and . ■ •" ' 7 \ 

hailed before the magis- 77' '••• > , " : 

trate. Joe, in some man- : " , "' - --' 

ner, became entangled V ' '7 :77!:||B^S>:7|7;: 

in the affair and was '"■ ~" < 7 ; : : ?f7':7;; v; '' : 73' ; 

charged with the crime 

his old pal had committed. His friend was a 
grey-haired man and not likely to live long and 
Joe accepted the guilt of the crime and subse- 
quent imprisonment. The aged man, genuinely 
grateful, was released. 

A Vague Sense of Unrest 

"Well," Joe soliloquized in the confinement 
of his none too comfortable cell. "I've had a 
whale of a run for my money. I can't kick now 
I've got something of what's coming to me." The 
fact that he was incarcerated for the crime of 
another man did not worry him in the least- 
but he had other thoughts. He envisioned a 
coming Judgment Day, and a vague sense of 
unrest such as he had never experienced before 
took possession of his breast, and he cast about 
in his mind how he might rid himself of his 
burden. 

This was strange when we consider the fact 
that Joe had never, so far as we are aware had 
a religious training and save for having listened 
a time or two at a Salvation Army open-air 
meeting, had never attended church. But per- 
il aps a seed from one of the former had entered 
his heart. Who knows? 

What we do know is that Joe was marvel- 
lously converted in his prison cell. He said after- 
wards, when giving his testimony, that one day 
led by an impulse he could not understand, he 
fell on his knees on his cell floor. His opened 
but scarcely understood Bible lay before him 
and The War Cry that an Army League of 
Mercy worker had left. Unheeding these things 
however, and never realizing that they might 
have had any effect on his actions, he knelt and 
stretching his hands pleadingly above him' 



broken-heartedly he cried for God to help him. 

Suddenly, so he used definitely to state, a 
bright light appeared in the darkened room, and, 
looking up, he saw the figure of Christ standing 
with welcoming hands, and with a look of the 
kindest compassion on His face. 

"I was startled and dumbfounded," says Joe, 
"but from that moment I determined to have 
done with a sinful life, and the peace of God 
in a wonderful way came to my heart." 

Now it happened that an Army Police Court 
Officer was in the habit of visiting the jail 
periodically, and the convert, aware of this, 
asked to be permitted to speak to him. This was 
granted and Joe related his story. The Officer, 
recognizing that the man had received some re- 
markable spiritual revelation, knelt down on the 
floor of the cell with the prisoner and together 
they gave thanks to the Great Liberator, 

Enrolled as a Salvation Army Soldier 

Soon afterwards, on the warden's recom- 
mendation, Joe Trevor was released on parole, 
and after serving a term of Recruitship at the 
nearest Army Corps, was enrolled as a Soldier. 
Later on he became Color-Sergeant, and no 
prouder man ever marched the streets of a 
Western city with the Blood-ancl-Fire Flag. 

For many years now has this zealous seeker 
after souls gone astray borne witness in and 
outside of The Army Hall, and there was no 
member of the Prison Brigade more ready to 
speak and whose testimony was better received 
in the jail than Joe Trevor. The vision of the 
Christ is ever with him, and it is no difficult 
matter for him to point to Him as the One who 
can "set the prisoner free." 
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Haifa, 
from Mount 



viewed 
Carmel 



OUNT CARMEL lies like 
a crouching lion across 
the great sea - bound 
; plains of Palestine. 

Its head juts out into 
the Mediterranean and its 
fifteen miles of body slope gradually 
toward the south to the Place of 
Sacrifice, where it drops to Esdrae- 
lon, with the Brook Kishon winding 
around its foot. 

On this lone spur of mountain, 
which is separate from all the 
other uplands of Palestine, Israel 
assembled with the prophets of 
Baal, and Elijah gave forth his 
challenge. Two altars were built 
and two bullocks laid upon them. 
•'Call ye on the name of your gods," 

THE MASTER TOUCH 

N the highlands of Scotland there 
is a lodge that has become 
famous. Many years ago its owner 
had it redecorated at great expense. 
One day a party of guests came into 
it, and one of them opened a soda- 
water bottle carelessly and shot its 
contents all over the wall. The 
guests hoped it would dry up all 
right, but, alas! the beautiful wall 
was ruined by a great ugly brown 
stain, stretching nearly from the 
ceiling to the floor. 

Sorrowfully the guests turned 
away, feeling that the scolding of 
their hostess was justified. But one 
man remained and studied the 
wall. Then from his pocket he took 
out some crayons — a stick of char- 
coal and others. With quick, bold 
strokes of genius he turned that 
brown stain into a Highland tor- 
rent, leaping over brown rocks, and 
on the side of the torrent he placed 
a glorious Highland stag. 

The name of the artist was Sir 
Edwin Lanclseer, whose wonderful 
paintings of animals are so famous. 
By his kindly and clever action he 
brought good out of evil and made 
that lodge of priceless value. Ever 
since, artists and others have visited 
it to see Landseer's picture: because 
of that picture the place has be- 
come a house of immortal beauty. 

Blunders and mistakes we all 
make, and often one might be 
tempted to discouragement and de- 
spondency. But there is one great 
Artist who can transform our lives. 
He can turn our blunders into bless- 
ings, our blackness into brightness, 
and our ugliness into beauty. For 
this very purpose Jesus — the Di- 
vine Artist — came to our earth. Let 
Him work upon your heart and life. 



cried Elijah, "and I will call on the 
name of the Lord; and the God that 
answereth by fire, let him be God. 
All the people answered and said, 
It is well spoken. 

"And they called on the name of 
Baal from morning until noon, say- 
ing, O Baal, hear us. But there was 
no voice, nor any that answered." 

Then the well-known story tells 
us that Elijah prayed and the fire 
of the Lord fell and the people fell 
on their faces and said "The Lord, 
He is the God,' : and the prophets of 
Baal were taken to the Brook 
Kishon and were there slain. 

It was on Carmel that Elijah 
waited while his servant gazed out 
to sea, searching for signs of rain 
to avert the threatening famine; and 
the servant, looking for the seventh 
time, announced: "Behold there 
ariseth a little cloud out of the sea, 
like a man's hand." 



| ATER there came to Mount Car- 
H-a mel the Christian hermits, set- 
tling smgh' or in groups on the 
oanks <>f the Jordan and in the 
iesert. They carried on the tradition 
}f the school of the prophets of 
,vhom Elijah and Elisha were the 
great forerunners, and they 
themselves would appear to 
have been the founders of 
the monastic way of life. 

The j- became known as 
the Carmelites or White 
Friars, and when the Cru- 
saders fortified Mount Car- 
i mel the first church and 

I monastery of their Order 

I was built. Saracen victories 

I drove them to seek refuge 

■ elsewhere and some of them 

|h settled in England, so that 
« when Henry the Eighth sup- 
^ pressed all monasteries there 
were as many as 36 monas- 
teries of the Order in opera- 
tion. Their distinctive dress 
was due to an Englishman, 
their thirteenth - century prior- 
general Simon Stock, known as St. 
Simon. 

A monastery still stands on Mount 
Carmel where it juts out to sea, and 
its chapel is built above the cave of 
Elijah. Lower down at the sea-foot 
of the headland a much larger cave 
with square-cut walls and level 
floor is held sacred by the Moslems, 
for Elijah is named among their 
prophets also. Moslem women bring 
their babies there, and light candles 
and kiss the sacred walls. 

Of all Palestine's mountains Car- 
mel is most richly clothed with 
verdure. Evergreen oaks and the 
tree of the locust bean grow there, 
and in the spring cyclamen, nar- 
cissi, and many another loveiy 
flower deck the short grass. 

Even so this mountain possesses 
none of the richness of a British 
woodland, though it gets more rain 
than the rest of the country. War 
has stripped it of hundreds of its 
trees, and in autumn, after the 
scorching of the summer sun, it is 
bare and dusty and rather barren 



to an eye accustomed to lands more 
richly supplied with greenery. 

Grass is completely burned up 
during the sultry clays of the Pales- 
tine summer, and those who have a 
longing for green lawns must find 
the means of keeping them con- 
stantly watered. And so Mount 
Carmel, rich though it is in com- 
parison with the rest of Palestine, 
during all the second half of the 
year strikes one as being extra- 
ordinarily arid and thirsty-looking, 
longing for the rains to freshen it 
once more and revive its beauty 
and productiveness. 

IMAGINE then the contrast when 
the traveller finds himself on the 
dusty, stony road sloping up the 
mountain side, and at the same 
time gazing into the cool deeps of 
a green Persian garden, comparing 
in beauty with any that may be 
found in Iran itself, the home of 
gardens. Below lies Haifa, stretch- 
ing down to the sea, where here and 
there a bougain-villea flings its 
trail of blossom over some wall or 
tree, a poinsettia flames against the 
whiteness of a house, but nowhere 
a green lawn, and nowhere masses 
of bloom such as he sees here 
within the garden. 

Scarlet geraniums rise waist-high 
in this garden on the slope of Mount 
Carmel, great bushy plants bor- 
dering a path with a bright bank 
of blossom. Roses are in full bloom 
and ramblers cover the whole length 
of the dividing wall; giant jasmines 
throw their rich fragrance abroad, 
and everywhere is to be seen the 
fresh greenness of luscious grass. 

At the far end of the garden as 
seen through the railings is a low, 
white, flat-roofed building and be- 
yond it many steps lead down the 
steep slope to the town. They are 
bordered with luxuriant palms of 
the low-spreading variety, so that 
their pointed leaves brush your iac<* 
as you pass. Orange trees are behind 
them, laden with ripe fruit, and the 
terrace at the top of this long flight 
of steps is edged with begonias. 




[Painting by Sir Edwin Landseer 
(See column 1) 
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E met at a great broadcasting- 
station — he the efficient studio 
conductor! I had sought to 
reach a vast audience with a 
heart message for the times. As I 
stepped from the microphone he 
smiled kindly and invited me to 
take coffee with him. We sat a few minutes dis- 
cussing world affairs, then, abruptly, he re- 
marked, "I am not a religious man, as you are, 
but I believe the next thing we shall see in the 
world will be a revival of religion." 

Somewhat surprised, I inquired, "Why do 
you think so?" He was silent a moment, then 

replied: "Since the last 
war, the people in their 




search for realism have tried everything." He 
went on to describe progress in science as ap- 
plied to the amenities of life; the higher stand- 
ards of living; the remarkable means of com- 
munication; the state of culture, and concluded, 
"Nothing has yielded the sense of satisfaction 
that the average man seeks. What is there left? 
I believe there will be a turning to religion." 

His conviction was not founded on faith, but 
upon deductions from personal observation. 

My friend's observations caused me to think 
many things: about ourselves! What would hap- 
pen if the people were widely moved Godward? 
What would happen if our neighbors knocked 
to-night asking us to lead them into the living- 
experience of God? 

* * * 

Not long before the first Easter, in the story 
as related by John, we read of some travellers 
who came inquiring. They were men of the Dis- 
persal who had come back to Jerusalem to par- 
ticipate in the feast of the Passover. 

News of the Galilean Teacher was part of the 
eager conversation associated with this gather- 
ing together of co-religionists from all quarters. 
Some from the little northerly inland sea were 
there, and in the guest room the talk came round 
again and again to the Carpenter who was 
turned healer. 

"Yes, but my friend, I know! He healed my 
brother of his blindness, and the whole place 
follows Him." 

"But how? How does he get these results?" 

"That is easy to the villagers! They believe 
God is with Him. The priests aren't so sure. But 
you should meet Him. I will introduce you to 
Philip; he is a Bethsaida man, and he will know 
where the Teacher is." 

So the inquiring Greeks came 
to Philip asking, "Sir, we would see Jesus." 
Philip saw Andrew, and together they went to 
Jesus. 

Now what could Jesus do for the inquiring 
Greeks? 

What could Jesus do for our neighbors? 

What if they knocked and -made that 

inquiry of us? 

We need to have a clear answer. We should 

be as certain as were Andrew and Philip when 

the Greeks sought to see Him. 

We are at least certain that Jesus belongs to 
the whole world of mankind. The machine 
grows ever more powerful, more terrible, more 
destructive! But the world is not a machine 
running on regardless of the men upon it. 



False views of life have led 
mankind far into the cruelties, the gross care- 
lessness and inhumanity of our age. 

It is to a world of bewildered people that 
Jesus speaks. And they cannot, so my friend 
of the broadcast studio feels, always stay away. 
Some come early to Him. their own eager spirits 
longing to find a touch of Heaven. 

Some stay long with the interests of a fleshly- 
world, feeding on its futilities. Yet they too, one 
day come to the edge of the crowd, asking, "We 
would see Jesus." 

"Well here He is, longing to see you! His 
soul clinic is open to-day, even as when He 
ministered in Palestine." Listen to the con- 
versation: 






eneral 



"I am depressed, bored, dis- 
illusioned, and I was wondering 
if you could do anything about 
it?" 

"You mean you are tired of 
living for yourself, My son. You 
are now ready to listen to the 
truth. He that loses his life shall 



CO 



save it. Happy are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God! They shall have part with God." 

"But my case, Master, is worse than his. I 
am fairly gripped by evil — bj r vicious appetite. 
I have never admitted it before, but in truth, 
I 'am possessed.' " 

"And you long for the Evil Spirit to come 
out of you? If so, you shall be free! Shall know 
the liberty of a son of God." 

"Freedom is not much good to me! This man 
here may need it. I have had too much! I 
have lost control. The helm's right out of my 
hand!" 

"Then give God a chance with His own! 
Troubled soul, be still." 

Others are groping towards the Healer, and 
we, like Andrew and Philip, must guide them. 
As we do so, we must remember that no moral 
failure, no breakdown of vast human systems 
can overtax the resources of Jesus. He Himself 
has said, "All power is given to Me, in Heaven 
and in Earth." 

We must be sure we believe 
that! Without an invincible faith in Jesus, we 
can be of little use to a troubled world or to the 
Kingdom of God. His revelation and His re- 
demption are adequate. They meet the needs of 
the women at the Samaritan well, and the 
woman at the Birmingham, lathe! He opens the 
eyes of the Jericho beggar, and of the town 
council grappling with the problem of the slums! 
Time marches on, but the unending changes 
in the life-stream make no difference to ele- 
mental needs! Jesus, yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever; Jesus for the primitive village and for the 
industrialized community; for the shepherd and 
for the aviator. Jesus all-sufficient for this 
desperately needy age! 



Was my radio friend right? 
Will the revival of religion come soon? I know 
not. This I know: The love of God is equal to 
any call. This I believe: world-wide revival 
tarries only because of the unreadiness of the 
Church — the people who profess the faith of 
Christ. Unutterably sacl if, because of our 
failure, the inquiry of countless souls, "We 
would see Jesus" goes unanswered. History has 
its nights of depressing gloom when the light 
of the world has burned dim in Christian wit- 
ness. What can God do to fan the spark in our 
hearts to a flame? What can Ave do? 

These are days of crisis in world affairs, also, 
concerning the Kingdom of God, and mighty 
issues tremble in the balance. 




On this commemoration of Christ's wondrous 
giving of Himself, a sacrifice for the sin of the 
world, shall not we, who know Him, afresh 
come before Him and behold the Lamb of God? 
Afresh ponder His selfless, conquering, challeng- 
ing life; afresh realize something of the depths 
of the mystery of love in His death; afresh con- 
sider the power of His Resurrection? 

In the smiting of all self that is in us as we 
behold, let us afresh confess our sins, claim His 
cleansing, receive His healing of our wounds, 
and His touch of power that we may go out as 
sure guides of the longing souls who would 
"see Jesus." 
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■^n^ HE telephone bell rang sharply 

i at ih-_- hospital attendant's el- 

■<a bi.iv,-, "Come immediately to 

Ward C" came die voice of the 

Avai'd mam/, and instantly the re- 

ceivei- mas replaced. 
Previous! 1 '.-, darkness had fallen 



HE LIVES! 

By Mrs. Commissioner Arnold 

/p% UNSET and all was still 

\X -\ 1 1 mil d t h e silen I torn b , 

A)| Tim tragedy on Cal- 

^^ varus hill 

Had sealed 'the Masters doom. 

Or so it seemed on that sad 

d a ij . 
When hands of love laid Him 
a a- ay. 

Sunset and darkest night. 

When Christ was crucified: 
Th.e truth was hidden from 
their sight. 
The it only knew He died. 
They nod 'forgotten what He 

said , 
Thaf- He mould soon rise from 
ike dead. 

Sunrise and brightest light, 
From whence all beauty 

springs. 
When Christ arose in power 

and might, 
With "healing in His wings.''' 
We feel His touch, we. know 

He lives. 
And pardon, peace, and joy 

He gives. 

Sunrise o'er all the -world. 

The "Sun of Pdighteousness, 1 ' 
His banner, love., for us un- 
furled, 
To heal and save and bless. 
The darkest night lias passed 

away. 
The Light of Life has come to 
stay. 
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upon the city, and the hospital lights 
had been turned on. The white- 
coaled attendant had gone the 
rounds of the men's ward and had 
seen that all his patients were com- 
fortable. Particularly had he been 
worried a both one patient in Ward 
C. Try as he would — yet he could 
not seem to bring the light of glad- 
ness into the dull eyes staring up- 
ward. Jollying, urging; encourage- 
ment, reproach, had all been tried, 
to no avail. There had been no re- 
sponse. 

Why should this man be so dis- 
tressed? What had life denied him? 
It was said that he had a beautiful 
home, a prosperous business and a 
prominent place among his fellows. 
But the thing most desired, most 
needed, was the companionship of 
his partner in life — and this had 
been denied him. He had given her 
all that could make her life happy, 
comforts of every description were 
added to her home, to make things 
bright. Nothing had been denied 
her. He loved her clearly, but in her 
own heart love for him was lacking, 
and one clay without a word she had 
left the house, and no trace of her 
whereabouts had been found. Ac- 
quaintances had been carefully 
questioned, her usual places of in- 
terest had been watched, but after 
several months the dazed husband 
had realized that she did not want 
to be found! 

Unstrung' Nerves 

For a long time now his home had 
been simply a place to sleep. The 
silence of evenings spent alone sore- 
ly tried his unstrung nerves; he be- 
came morose and irritable. His 
business associates began to avoid 
him and feared for his mind. They 
had tried at first to interest him in 
going to their homes and to places 
of amusement, but he had refused, 
excusing himself with "I'm not good 
company for anyone these days — 
thanks all the same." Matters be- 
came worse, when to relieve his 
mind of its troubles he had started 
drinking heavily, hoping to drive 
away the blackness of despair. 
One clay, while at the wheel of 
his car, 
under the in- 

fluence of in- 

"A'WWWvm'^ t o x i c a t i ng 

hhdhsWiddrsdddWsW^ liquor, he had 

y.;T?v/ ; ve; : W been involved 

A'm:e/Ay'm : im^ in an unfor- 

dWWv tunate acci- 

^e|yy|W.e : yeW dent, and was 

WvivWo;!|WC'^ rushed to the 

llSlfllSSK hospital in a 

serious con- 
l^SISMi^CSm^MMl dition. It was 
^^^M^W&f^M^^WM many hours 
lftl v 'Wiyf! : W before he had 

p?" ^||lf | : 'idfM'W mill S 1 regained con- 
Si^^W-WidWWshWdXsM sciousness, 
'*etv and then he 

\% a . had no de- 

sire to fight 
for his life. 

Lynn Den- 
vers, the at- 
tendant, also 
a highly-re- 
spected Sal- 
vationist, in 
deep concern 
confided i n 
the house- 
doctor that 
unless the 
man could be 
lifted out of 
his despond - 
e n c y he 
would never 
recover. 

Easter 
Bunnies 
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"Only his body — the physical — is 
alive: his will and desire are dead," 
said Lynn. "What can we do?" 

"If anyone can do anything for 
him you can," the physician had 
said, and Lynn had felt it was a 
challenge to be accepted. Then 
started a long, difficult, silent bat- 
tle of wills — the patient's unwilling- 
ness to recover, pitted against the 
attendant's determination to bring 
life to the weary soul. 

And so we return to the opening- 
paragraph of our story. 

It had been a trying day and this 
patient had paid no attention to his 
efforts at raillery or encouragement. 
Lying with closed eyes or staring 
straight before him, he was the pic- 
ture of misery, and Bill had left him 
with a prayer in his heart that the 
Great Physician might somehow 
touch his body and soul. 

As he hastened towards the ele- 
vator to take him to Ward C, in an- 
swer to the telephone call, he could 
not get the sick man out of his mind. 
Had this call anything to clo with 
him? . . . He wondered . . . 

Quickly making his way from the 
elevator towards the ward, he was 
conscious of confused sounds in the 
patient's room. With swift strides he 
made for the door, and found two 
young nurses struggling to hold his 
patient at the window. Fortunately, 
the fire-escape aided them in their 
efforts, but they were well-nigh ex- 
hausted, and the sight of the pleas- 
ant-faced attendant was a relief. 
Reaching strong arms around the 
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unwilling man, Lynn easily and 
gently lifted him over the sill and 
back into bed. In a few moments a 
sedative quietened the patient's 
nerves and eventually induced 
sleep came to give rest to his mind. 
Lynn sat beside the bed for a long 
time, looking at the pale features 
and wondering as to the next move. 
Things were indeed desperate when 
obviously the man was trying to do 
away with himself. He lifted his 
heart to God in earnest entreaty 
that He would re-tune the song of 
life in the broken body. 

Not One Forgotten 

The attendant remained thus with 
closed eyes, when the words of the 
Master suddenly came to him: "Are 
not five sparrows sold for two farth- 
ings, and not one of them is forgot- 
ten before God? ... ye are of more 
value than many sparrows." . . . Ah! 
sparrows! With a whispered "Thank 
you. Father!" Lynn glanced once 
more at his patient, and on quiet 
feet strode down the corridor to the 
nurse on duty. "Please let me know 
when he wakens," he said. "I will 
come at once." 

Down in his little room Lynn pre- 
pared to work on an idea. He found 
some wood, tools and fine wire. 
These he started to work upon. In 
less than half an hour the job was 
complete and he smiled thought- 
fully to himself. No call came to in- 
terrupt during the night, and he 
sought some much-needed rest. 

Early next morning, with his 
mysterious contraption in his hands, 
Lynn made his way to Ward C. The 
day nurse looked rather wondering- 
ly at the object of wood and wires 
in his hand, but he did not satisfy 
her curiosity. On reaching the pa- 
tient's bed he found him awake. 
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Had he had a good night's rest? 
There was no response. 

Tinkering the while with the 
wood and wire pulleys in his hand, 
Lynn managed to draw the man's 
attention to the device. At last a 
glimmer of interest illuminated his 
face. Was he wondering if a plan was 
on foot to prevent him making a fur- 
ther attempt on his life? However, 
interest was there and Lynn took 
a vantage of it. "Know what it's 
for?" he enquired. "No! What is it?" 
came the short reply. "For birds," 
the other went on. "sparrows!" And 
taking the machine over to the 
window-sill, he proceeded to fasten 
it there and adjust wires and pul- 
leys. 

Soon the job was complete, and 
reaching into his pocket Lynn pro- 
duced a slice of stale bread, which 
he crumbled in his hand, and plac- 
ing the crumbs on the container at 
the end of the pulley he pulled the 
ware. Lo! the crumbs went slowly 
outward. 

Placing a chair near his patient, 
so that he could see the con- 
tainer of crumbs, Lynn began to 
talk quietly about birds. At first 
there was little response in his pa- 
tient, but suddenly the attendant 
raised his hand for silence. Sure 
enough there was a timid little bird 
at the tip of the pulley, slowly ap- 
proaching the crumbs. 

Both men watched and gradually 
the bird came nearer, until at last 
it reached the tiny tray. Breathless- 
ly the couple watched this first lit- 
tle guest daintily picking at the 
food. 

Dawn of Interest 

Out of the corner of his eye, the 
attendant saw interest dawning 
in his queer patient's face, and 
turning to him, he said. "You watch 
to see if any more of them come 
for food, and let me know how it 
works!" Then he went off on his 
rounds, softly whistling. 

It was quite late in the morning 
when Lynn was again able to 
return to Ward C, but when he did, 
he was hardly prepared for the 
gleam of excitement in the patient's 
eyes. As the visitor entered, he held 
up a thin hand for silence and 
pointed towards the pulley. Several 
birds were enjoying the feast — and 
they were sparrows. 

A few mornings later the patient 
requested that he be allowed to sit 
at the window and watch the birds 
feed. By this time there were two 
containers on the pulleys — one for 
food, the other for water. It was 

(Continued on 
page 14) 
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HOW THIS WORLD-FAMOUS SONG 
CAME TO BE WRITTEN 




NE of the most popular of all 
songs, spiritual or secular, "'The 
Old Rugged Cross," has found a 
sure place in countless thou- 
sands of hearts and homes on the North 
American continent and around the 
world. At this Easter season our readers 
will be interested in the following ac- 
count of the writing of the song given 
by the composer, Rev. George Bennard, 
who in his early years served as a Salva- 
tion Army Officer in the United States 
and still is a warm friend and admirer 
of the Organization. 

fT was more than a quarter of a 
century ago that the song was 
first completed and sung to my 
friends, the Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Bostwick, in a little town in Michi- 
gan ■ where I was holding, revival 
meetings. But the newly-finished 
work was not the result of a mo- 
mentary inspiration. For months I 
had been meditating upon the Cross, 
my thoughts filled with its vital im- 
portance. And, one day, while much 
preoccupied and lost in thought, 
quite suddenly there came to me the 
words I used as the title: "The Old 
Rugged Cross." 

Immediately I ceased my musing 
and seated myself in preparation to 
write. But, strangely, inspiration 
would not come. I had the title; I 
had for my subject this wondrous 
theme. But after some hours spent 
in a groping, futile effort to give 
expression to my thoughts, a voice, 
which I remember as distinctly as 
though it were to-day, said: "Wait. 
Wait." 

Clouds Rolled Away 

I put the work aside; and through 
the weeks that followed I learned 
what it was to suffer, and so gained 
a deeper understanding of the Cross. 
It was at this time, during a period 
covering about two months, that I 
received my one great test of faith, 
and as in those moments I became 
acquainted with despair, the song- 
grew on me continually, developing 
until at last, when the black clouds 
of trouble had rolled away, the 
words and music were complete. 

So I first sang it in the kitchen of 
that little parsonage, strumming an 
accompaniment on a guitar which I 
had carried with me during and 
since the days when I was an Offi- 
cer in The Salvation Army. And I 
well remember the electrical effect 
the simple little song had upon 
Brother and Sister Bostwick. Never 
in my experience, I 
think, have I ever seen 
anyone so genuinely 
moved. And when the 
song was ended, after a . >'- ( „ 

moment's silence Sister <%, X >'> 

Bostwick said to me in a 
voice that was husky 
with emotion, "Brother 
Bennard, that song will 
never die." 

Just what powers of 
prophecy she may have 
had, I do not know. But 
upon asking "Why is it 
that this song has won 
a place with the greatest 
hymn classics of all time, 
even eclipsing them in 
popular appeal?" Miss 
Beatrice Plumb, writing 
in the New York 'Christian Herald' 
some time ago, answered her own 
question thus: 

"Poets, hymn-writers and music- 
ians confess that they do not know. 
It makes no claim to the high liter- 
ary and musical worth of the grand 
old hymns it has surpassed. . . 'The 
Old Rugged Cross' is just a simple 
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Gospel hymn, written in popular 
tone to reach the man in the street. 
Evangelists call it 'The Miracle 
Song; because of its soul-saving 
power. . ." 

- — And with that I am well con- 
tent. 

But if the length of its life of use- 
fulness is an open question, its pres- 
ent favor is often shown. In the 
years since I gave the' simple mel- 
ody to the late Prof. Charles 
Gabriel for harmonizing, its wide 
acceptance, and instances of its 
power for good, have been a source 
of constant wonder to me. Every- 
where I go, people — often the humble 
and the lowly as well as those more 
highly placed — will press my hand 
and tell me how much the song has 
meant to them, or, perhaps, to a 
friend or relative who is ill. 

To those who travel much, and 
certainly to those who make tedious 
and repeated trips, it is a common 
experience to form a speaking ac- 
quaintance with trainmen on the 
road. On one such run, while we 
were crossing vast stretches of a 
great desert, I fell into conversation 
with our conductor: and, as so often 
happens between those spiritually 
attuned, I soon discovered him to 
be a Christian. His astonishment 
and joy when he learned I was the 
author" of "The Old Rugged Cross" 
knew no bounds. Nothing would do 
but that I should delay my arrival 
home, if necessary, in order to meet 
a Mr. Blank, who was a high offi- 
cial of the road. 

"Why," he' said, "Mr. Blank is a 
fine Christian man, and an active 
member of our church. If he came 
to know that you were on this train, 
and I didn't bring you to his office 
he would never forgive me. He'll 
be delighted to see you!" 

And, I am happy to say, he was. 

Truly, we soldiers of the Cross 
find our comrades in most unex- 
pected places! 

Letters From the Shut-ins 



If ever I am given to wondering 
what stars there may be for my 
crown, I like to remember the let- 
ters I have had from the aged, from 
the sick, the afflicted, the blind, 
from shut-ins of all kinds — but es- 
pecially a most pathetic one from a 
"Home for Incurables," telling me 
what a lasting joy my song has 
been to them! 

I like to think, too, of the time 
when a lay sermon on "Rugged Re- 
ligion and 'The Old 
W'""\< Rugged Cross'" — broad- 
-' ( cast from the "Little 
• Brown Church in the 
Vale" over Station WLS 
in Chicago — brought a 
response of more than 
ten thousand letters of 
appreciation. In these 
days when jazz music is 
"on the go" and ends up 
nowhere, it is comforting 
to think that ten thou- 
sand people will respond 
to a song or sermon 
whose central theme is 
the Cross. 

Margaret E. Sangster, 
whose talents are put to 
such good use, tells of a 
certain visit she once 
paid to a radio station. She was in- 
terested in everything, she says — 
the performers, the announcer, the 
production of sound effects, the pre- 
cision of the timing. But suddenly, 
she says, she became conscious "of 
a great flurry going on in an outer 
office." There was a constant stream 
of messenger boys going in and out 
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Rev. G. Bennard, com- 
poser of "The Old Rug- 
ged Cross" 
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He who hung thereon brought hope and healing to a sin-troubled world 

of the studio; the phone was ring- over, she asked a stenographer what 

ing almost constantly. When the was causing the commotion. 

broadcast she was listening to was "A popular (Continued page 14) 



-^g^HE night before He showed 
y His wondrous passion, 

§1 We supped together in the 

*^l Upper Room; 

He talked so lovingly as was His 
fashion, 
Tho' there prevailed an atmos- 
phere of gloom. 
Whene'er I think, what awful tor- 
ments flay me, 
I hear Him say, "One of you 
shall betray Me!" 

Then taking water, with a towel 
girded, 
He gently laved my dusty, weary 
feet; 
He must have known my purpose 
grimly sordid, 
The bargain I was planning to 
complete; 
As tho' He bravely recked not 
what befell Him, 
He humbly washed the feet that 
sped to sell Him. 

He sorrowfully took the bread un- 
leaven, 
And broke it, as they broke His 
manly frame, 
"This is My body for you freely 
given, 
'Twas for this \zery purpose that 
I came." 
Then I received that symbol of His 
" dying, 
And soon went forth to plan His 
OWcrucifying. 

He took the wine and passed the 
precious token; 
(Like His own blood it flowed a 
crimson red) 
He cried, "For you is this My 
body broken, 
This is My blood for sin's remis- 
sion shed." 
t steeled my heart (for love none 
could excel Him) 
And I went out in blackest night 
to sell Him. 

Alone I found Him in the Garden 
praying, 
I saw His grief, in anguish 
bending low, 
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The soldiers followed me and heard 
me saying, 
"Hail Master!" then 1 kissed 
Him on the brow. 
O God, there traitor iips His brow 
caressing, 
Were wet with bloody sweat Hie 
pain expressing. 

Accuse me not, as tho' none else 
betrayed Him; 
The people, priests and Pilate 
stand condemned. 
E'en His disciples never came to 
aid Him; 
Why did not God an angel legion 
send? 
Though hated, scorned by all, 1 
ne'er denied Him, 
BUT YOU WERE IN THE 
CROWD THAT CRUCIFIED 
HIM. 

H. Chas. Tutte, 

Lieut. -Colonel. 
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HE EASTER STORY pri- 
'marily is one of hope, and 
this aspect looms more 
largely as one contem- 
plates the tragic event that 
immediately preceded it. 
It was in the midst of 
some of the darkest days 
of the war that the request for 
an Easter message reached me. 
Strangely. I had been reading Psalm 
42, and the fifth verse particularly 
impressed me. How appropriate for 
moments when the news is dis- 
quieting and the immediate future 
none too bright in outlook! 

Th-e Psalmist in his musings 
seems to be passing through a 
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similar experience, for he asks him- 
self the questions: 

"Why art thou cast down. O my 
soul? and ichy art thou dis- 
quieted in me?" 
And answering his heart in the 
midst of his bewilderment he ex- 
claims, "HOPE THOU IN GOD." 

There is a parallel incident in the 
wonderful Easter Story. Good Fri- 
day — known sometimes as Black 
Friday — had cast a gloom over all 
Christ's followers. Their hopes of 
an earthly kingdom and possibility 
of positions of power and ease were 
suddenly dashed to earth. Then one 
sees the two crestfallen and dis- 
appointed disciples on their way to 
Emmaus. The mystery of the Cross 
and the greater mystery of the 
Tomb was their topic of conver- 
sation. They were sadly in need of 
consolation and revelation; this was 
the hour of their greatest need. 

The glory of Easter had not yet 
dawned on the horizon. The Psalm- 
ist's admonition would have ap- 
plied to their sad case, "Hope thou 
in God," 

Hope builds strength, while worry 
destroys it. Hope creates and 
spreads sunshine. Paul, in one of his 
epistl-es, writes: "We are saved by 
hope." It is that spiritual character- 
istic which steadies us for a dark 
hour, when, as a modern writer has 
said, "Everything that's nailed down 
is coming loose," And another has 
said, "Hope is greater than history." 
In this The Army's Diamond 
Jubilee Year in Canada, we recall 
the hope which inspired the pion- 
eers. We think of those brave war- 
riors going off in ones and twos into 
the towns and cities of the Do- 



minion. Material comforts were 
scarce and in many places they 
were treated with ridicule and 
scorn. They were inspired, how- 
ever, with a hope of a clay of vic- 
tory — and how marvellously God 
rewarded their efforts! 

Seldom in the history of evan- 
gelical religion has there been a 
revival of such proportions as was 
experienced in many parts of Can- 
ada in those days of our beginnings 
sixty years ago. These early Sal- 
vationists heard the message, "Hope 
thou in God." Their trust — which 
is but another word for hope — was 
centred in God — and they went 
forth and built for the future. 

The message in those stirring 
days was Hope, and it is the mes- 
sage for the clays in which we now 
live. Says the poet: 

"Not the Past — but to the Future, 
Shall we whose hearts are young 
Grapple ourselves to new endeavor, 
Then by the Past we'll measure 
By Truth and . . . Error, what the past 

taught, 
And guide this better thought 
Into the sturdy fabric of to-morrow; 
Build a new place, we trust, 
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THE SALVATION AHMY is a 
great League of -Mercy and Pity 
raided up to help and bless human- 
ity. We have no large and rich 
membership to support this work, 
and depend entirely upon the gen- 
erosity of our friends. 

Our needs at this time are ex- 
tremely great, necessitating; funds 
far beyond our ability to raise in 
ordinary contributions. Will you 
not make a provision in your will 
for a contribution to, or an endow- 
ment of, the work of The Salvation 
Army, which is legally competent 
to accept all bequests and devices 
made for its benefit? 

Friends or their solicitors are in- 
vited to write to Commissioner 
Benjamin O r a m e s, Territorial 
Headquarters, 20 Abert Street, 
Toronto, Ont., for further informa- 
tion. 



A Faith to raise men from the dust; 

Stablish on firmer ground 

His love the whole world round. 

Persist! Rebuke! Rebel! 

'Gainst the low breed of hell 

Who take the glory from the sun 

And say "There'll never be 

A 'Kingdom come.' 

Ours be the hope, the rich delight, 

The proud possessing praise, 

When Christ shall crown 

The immemorial days." 
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A PORTRAIT OF SUBLIME COURAGE 




"One who never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break. 

Never dreamed, though right were 
worsted, wrong would triumph, 

Held we to fall, are baffled to fight 
better, 

Sleep to wake." (Elizabeth Browning). 

HERE is something superb about 
courage that commands the 
admiration of us all. There are, 
of course, different kinds of cour- 
age; there is the courage of despair, 
patient and unyielding, the off- 
spring of fatalism. There is brute 
courage which animals also show, 
springing as it does from instinctive 
passions and not from a quality of 
mind or heart. There is something 
grimly grand even in these lower 
forms, but that higher courage, 
unflinchingly confident and un- 
defeatable which draws its susten- 
ance from Divine sources, is a mag- 
nificent thing. 

Such courage is born of other 
virtues. It grows out of a hatred of 
evil when a man chooses death 
rather than dishonor; rises from a 
self-less compassion when a man 
(or woman) is willing to die in 
defence of the weak or helpless, or 
springs from an intense loyalty to 
a noble cause when death before 
betrayal is chosen. It is always 
strengthened and supported by that 
inborn conviction that life cannot 
be destroyed. Physical death may 
take place but the soul of man lives 
on eternally; we sleep to wake. 

Ringing: Down the Centuries 

A noble man with this courage 
in his heart hears always those 
words of Jesus as they come ring- 
ing down the centuries, "And I say 
unto you My friends, be not afraid 
of them that kill the body and after 
that have no more that they can 
do." He looks upwards and thanks 
not "whatever gods may be," 
but a great ever-ruling Providence 
and an intimate Heavenly Father 
for his "unconquerable soul." 

Eastertide is a strong buttress to 
the highest courage of mankind. 
The first Easter transformed the 
disciples from arrant cowards into 
men of flaming courage and it has 
been doing so to man ever since. 
It stands silhouetted against the 
history of the world, a picture 
drawn by Divine fingers, a revela- 
tion, not only of the love of 
WvM?. G °d and the great truth of 

jjm, the Atonement but also of 

■&■ the insignificance of death 



FOR more years than most of 
the employees can remem- 
ber a large and attractive oil 
painting has adorned one of the 
main entrances of the Robert 
Simpson Department Store, To- 
ronto. Thousands of passers-by 
have stopped to admire the pic- 
ture which is charmingly rem- 
iniscent of the business section 
of the city in its earlier and 
more leisurely days. But what 
is of interest to Salvationists in 
this The Army's Sixtieth Year 
of operation in Canada, is that 
the artist, F. M. Bell-Smith, 
O.S.A., R.C.A., has included (at 
right} a famous veteran early- 
day Salvationist War Cry her- 
aid, "Dad" Dixon, who, wet 
or shine, faithfully and suc- 
cessfully sold his papers and 
witnessed for his Lord and 
Master. 



and the grandeur of the destiny of 
man. 

One side of the picture is sombre. 
It shows the Man of Sorrows, re- 
viled and spat upon, bleeding and 
buffeted, thorn-crowned in de- 
rision, falsely accused and finally 
condemned, an object of scorn and 
fanatical hatred, to be crucified. 
Through it all He stands, a regal 
Figure, patient, tranquil and un- 
afraid, so sure is He of God. He is 
utterly alone. Those whom He loved 
have deserted Him and one has 
fiercely denied Him; His life's work 
is apparently torn to shreds, yet He 
is unwavering in His confidence, 
so sure is He of the final overthrow 
of evil. Dying. He thinks of His 
enemies only in terms of forgive- 
ness; He seeks not to be comforted 
but to comfort, opening the gates 
of Paradise to the repentant thief 
by His side and committing His be- 
loved mother to the care of John. 
The heavens are clouded, the earth 
quakes, the Son of God is making 
atonement for the sin of the world. 
Surpassingly Beautiful 

But the other side of the picture 
is surpassingly beautiful. Christ, 
radiant and triumphant, walks in a 
sunlit garden among the beauty and 
fragrance of flowers. In the back- 
ground, angels, guarding an empty 
tomb, are sending out the galvan- 
izing message, "He is not here, He 
is risen." Jesus, who was crucified, 
dead and buried still lives; lives 
and knows and loves His friends! 
Mary hears the beloved tones of His 
voice as He speaks her name and 
when He gives to her a comfortable 
message for His disciples, He re- 
members especially poor broken- 
hearted Peter: "Because I live, ye 
shall live also." These words take 
on tremendous significance now. 

This is the picture that God has 
impressed on the page of history 
giving a revelation of eternal 
truths. A picture like — 

"A song of sunshine through the rain 

Of balm to heal the hurts of pain, 

A peace surpassing woe, 

Lift up your hearts ye sorrowing ones 

And be ye glad of heart, 

For Calvary and Easter Day, 

Earth's saddest and earth's gladdest 

day 
Are just one day apart." (S. Coolidge) 

If we study this Divinely etched 
picture until the impression is 
irrevocably stamped upon our con- 
ciousness,. then our own flickering 
courage will flame afresh; love and 
trust will drive out fear — we shall 
all know that "clouds will break, 
we fall to rise, sleep to wake." The 
young man defying death and 
danger as he rides the sky, the 
statesman upon whose shoulders 
lies the responsibility for making 
far-reaching decisions, the mother 
whose heart is on the seas or in 
the skies with her boy, each and all 
can draw from the Easter revela- 
tion, comfort, strength and courage 
and courage is a magnificent thing! 
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BRINGING HOME THE LOST LAMB 

A charming study of a youthful British 

shepherdess 



GOD'S MESSENGERS 

(Co?}^^*:! jto??i page 10) 
doubly interesting now to watch 
them. Gently, the patient was lifted 
out of bed, carefully placed in a 
chair and put beside the window. 
Lynn sat beside the man for awhile, 
and then quietly he left the room, 
requesting the nurse along the cor- 
ridor to keep an eye upon the man 
he had left watching the birds. 

From then on the patient in Ward 
C was found sitting at the window 
watching his "guests." as he called 
them, until it became evident to the 
interested house-doctor that his re- 
covery was only a matter of time. 

One clay, as the kindly and re- 
sourceful attendant sat with the 
convalescent patient at the window, 
the latter said: "I don't know what 
gave you this idea of feeding the 
birds at my window, but I realize 
now that it meant the saving of my 
life." 

Then the story of that awful night 
was unfolded, when just in time he 
had been snatched from the death 
he had desired, and the prayer 
which Lynn had prayed at his side 
as he slept. Then of the answer 
which followed, immediately, re- 
minding him of sparrows, and the 
Master's assertion that not one of 
these humble birds is forgotten of 
God. 

There was deep reflection in the 
eyes of the patient as Lynn remind- 
ed him of the words of Christ, "Ye 
are of more value than many spar- 
rows." 

The man in Ward C prepared to 
leave hospital a few clays later, and 
as the white-coated attendant was 
assisting, he placed his hand on 
Lynn's and said, "The doctor may 
think this a physical cure, but 
I know it to be a spiritual res- 
urrection, thanks to your interest. 



f Continued 
knocking at the door, and a voice 
calling our names. We made haste 
to open, and Mary of Magdala ran 
in sobbing and gasping for 
breath. She told us that the 
body of the Lord had been taken 
away! I rushed forth from the 
house and ran headlong towards 
1 he tomb, and John ran also, while 
Mary followed, sobbing, behind us. 
But John, being younger than me, 
out-distanced me, and arrived first 
at the grave. He stooped down and 
looked in, but did not enter because 
it would have made him ceremon- 
ially unclean. But what cared I for 
anything like that at such a mo- 
ment? I rushed straightway into the 
open tomb." 

"Yes, and what did you see?" 
eagerly interrupted Paul. 

"I saw a very strange thing," said 
Peter slowly. "The grave wrappings 
were lying exactly as they had 
been, not a fold of them disturbed. 
The head cloth was folded as if it 
were around a head, and was sepa- 
rated from the other wrappings by 
the length, as it were, of a neck, just 
as it had been, but Paul, no corpse 
was within those wrappings; they 
were undisturbed, but empty." 

"Did you believe that He had 
arisen?" asked Paul. 

"Brother Paul, I aver to you that 
I w r as so mystified that I could not 
think what to believe, but a sweet, 
wild hope began to grow in my 
heart notwithstanding. Paul, I could 
never hope to express to you my in- 
credulous joy when the women, who 
had come but a little way with us 
towards home and then returned to 
the grave, came running back again 
and brought me a message from 
Him! Yes, for when they came the 
second time to the gra\ r e there were 
shining angels around it who said, 
'Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth Who was 
crucified; He is risen; He is not here; 
behold the place wdiere they laid 
Him. But . . . tell His disciples AND 
PETER that He goeth before you 
into Galilee; there shall ye see Him 
as He said unto you.' Then I knew 
that my Lord was risen indeed, for 
no one but Jesus would have sent 
me that message, and mentioned my 
name in love to heal my misery and 
shame." 






from page 6) 

"And then you saw Him alone, 
did you not?" 

"Yes, brother Paul, but of that in- 
terview not a word can ever pass 
my lips. I saw Him: the disciples ail 
knew that I saw Him alone.- but of 
what passed between us I can never 
speak." 

"I perfectly understand, brother." 
said Paul. "But He was seen of 
others besides you, was He not?" 

"Yes indeed. He was seen bv 
Mary of Magdala: He walked from 
Jerusalem to Emmaus with two of 
the brethren; He appeared twice to 
the eleven disciples, including my- 
self. On those occasions. Paul, He 
showed us the marks of the nails 
in His hands and feet, and He ate 
in our presence to show us that He 
was really Himself and no super- 
natural visitant. Above all. there 
was that wonderful early morning 
when He joined us at the lake-side 
and He showed the extent of His 
forgiveness towards me before them 
all. Subsequentlv He was seen by 
a large crowd of five hundred or so 
believers. Oh, yes. our Saviour is 
risen indeed!" 

"Yes, He is risen, for I too have 
seen Him, and the splendor of that 
sight struck me to the earth," said 
Paul. 

The two men had risen to their 
feet and were slowly pacing the flat 
roof. At the paraoet they paused, 
looking" out over the city and into 
the still flaming west, which now 
made the Temple seem bathed in 
lambent fire. They stood for a mo- 
ment in silence, regarding the won- 
derful scene, and then Paul spoke, 
in a voice which rang' like a clarion 
call. 

"This city has been called the 
Holy City, but we must go forth and 
preach the Gospel until the whole 
world shall be called Holiness to 
the Lord." 

"Yes, brother, the whole world for 
Jesus. We can be satisfied with 
nothing less," answered Peter. 

And as the sun went down, and 
the temple slowly turned from gold 
to silver as the full moon sailed into 
the dark blue sky, the two great 
apostles laid their successful plans 
for the evangelising of the world 
for Jesus, their risen Lord and ours. 
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■BY HUGH REDWOOD" 



UMAN love could do nothing 
greater than to sacrifice life in 
saving a friend; but the love 
of God in Jesus Christ could so 
battle with death as to save a whole 
world. He would die that the cause 
might live. He would meet death 
in the fashion of man and defeat 
death in the fashion of God. As a 



Your, strange little device brought 
God's messengers to me, and they in 
turn interpreted the meaning of life 
and God's care for me in particular. 
Have no fear for me now, life has 
started anew!" 

And a happy flutter of birds' 
wings outside the window came in 
answer to the testimony thus given. 
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consequence, His teaching would be 
imperishably fixed in men's minds 
and the way to God kept eternally 
open. By overcoming the sharpness 
cf death He would open the King- 
dom of Heaven to all believers. So 
Jesus died. 

He was clone to death in the most 
horrible and degrading way ever 
devised by human brutality. But 
the point for us to remember is that 
it was a public execution. He was 
lifted up that all might see Him die. 
That there should be no doubt about 
His death, we have on record the 
incident of the soldier giving the 
coup de grace by driving the spear 
into His body. And then, it hav- 
ing been shown to the world 
that Jesus was dead, it was as 
plainly shown that He was alive 
again. 

He is Alive in Our Midst 

The arguments for His resurrec- 
tion, both from the Gospel narra- 
tives and from the astounding 
change in His disciples (not to be 
explained by any lesser cause) are 
overwhelming, but we are not 
wholly dependent upon them. This 
is a matter we are expected to 
prove for ourselves. The truth of 
Christianity is established not by 
the fact that Jesus died, nor even 
by the fact that He rose again, but 
by the fact, which is open - to uni- 
versal test, that He is alive and in 
our midst at the present time. 

A Bermuda Lily Field 



FOLLOWS GOOD FRIDAY 

■•Then He said unto them: O fools,_ and 

slow of heart to believe." — .Lake -4:_5. 

_ IE firgt Easter eye must haye 

I been, to the followers of Christ, 
a day of overwhelming disappoint- 
ment'. Had they believed what their 
Master had told them as to His 
resurrection, it might have been a 
day of quiet rapture and expectant 
joy: but as' it was. they were heavy- 
hearted and sad. No wonder that 
Christ called them "fools and slow 
of heart." 

We all have our Easter eves, our 
times of weakness of faith; we 
know what it is to watch the down- 
fall of some cherished scheme in the 
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no Easier Kiose Muny 

Personal Interviews by Jesus in 

John's Gospel: 

1:38, with John and Andrew. 

1:42, with Peter (21:15-22). 

1 :43, with Philip (14:8) 

1 :45, with Nathaniel. 

3:1, with N icodemus. 

4:7, with Samaritan Woman. 

4:48, with Nobleman. 

5:1-9, with Infirm Man. 

9:2, with Blind Man. 

11:20-27, with Martha. 

11 :32, with Mary. 

11:43, with Lazarus. 

14:5, with Thomas. 

14:22, with Judas (not Iscariot). 

20:1-12, with Mary Magdalene. 

£0:27, 28, with Thomas. 

M.J.M. 



Corps, or in our own small circle. 
We have seen instances in which the 
right has, as it were, been crucified, 
to all appearance done to death; and 
we have lost heart. 

In our weakness of faith we have 
forgotten that right, if seemingly 
vanquished, must have its resurrec- 
tion. And so clays that might have 
been spent in joyous hope have been 
spent in miserable despair. Well 
might Christ say to you and me, 
"What manner of communications 
are these that ye have one to 
another, as ye walk and are sad? 
. . . O fools and slow of heart to 
believe." Oh, why do we not grasp 
the truth and hold it fast? — that 
Easter Morning follows Good Fri- 
day? 



v4Y PEACE" 



HP HE Christ was never perturbed; 
li. He was always calm. The Christ 
was never distracted; He was al- 
ways collected. The Christ was 
never feverish; He was always cool. 
When everybody else was feverish 
and panic stricken He could speak 
about "My peace." Noiv it is the 
very secret of the Christian Gospel 
that the Spirit of the Master can be 
conveyed to His disciples. 

J. H. Jowett. 



(Continued from page 11) 
singer is going to broadcast," the 
girl answered. 

"People are sending in their re- 
quests, and, curiously enough, with 
hardly any exception it is for the 
same song!" That song was "The 
Old Rugged Cross." 

The marked favor with which the 
hymn has been received over the 
air has been related to me many 
times. Whether it is deserving of all 
the honors it has had, I do not know. 
But at least I am sincerely glad that 
songs of the CROSS have won so 
many hearts. And surely I would be 
less than human if I were not hum- 
bly glad that, of such songs, one 
was given to me to write. 

The author of "The Old Rugged 
Cross," it is interesting to stated is 
also the composer of the favorite 
song, so popular in Army meetings, 
"The Christ of the Human Road," 
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